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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE SASANIAN KUSANSAHS 


(PLATES XXIII-X XIV) CHRISTOPHER J. BRUNNER 


A unique office within the Sasanian empire of Iran was that of wuzurg 
Kušānšāh, “Great King of Kušān.” Its holder was not just another 
prince occupying a provincial kingship; he was extending and wielding 
power in regions made culturally and economically powerful by the 
second Kushan dynasty (a.D. 129-227)—Toxäristän (Bactria) and Kā- 
bulistan. The tribal name of that dynasty endured as a designation of 
the people and the land as a whole. The Sasanians, gradually acquiring 
rule over Kušān, acknowledged its history and economic importance 
by issuing a regional coinage under the Kušānšāh's authority. The 
coins remain the primary evidence for the existence of this group of 
governors. 

The copper types provide the greatest variety within the Kushano- 
Sasanian coinage and seem to extend over the longest period. Their 
weights vary from 1.3 to over four gm., with a mean about 2.5 gm. 
By contrast, the contemporary Sasanian pašīz weighed about 1.5 gm. 
The Kushano-Sasanian gold issues were of relatively short duration; 
their weight (7.8-7.9 gm.) remained fairly close to Vasudeva I’s standard 
of slightly over eight gm. The silver issues were special commemoratives 
following the Sasanian standard. While the titulature of the inscriptions 
is Sasanian, both the lapidary Middle Persian and the cursive Bactrian 
scripts are employed. The obverses bear portraits of the governors; 
the iconography of the reverses derives from both Sasanian and Kushan 
sources.” 


1 See R. Göbl, "Pašiz und das sasanidische Kupfer,” Geschichte der Hunnen 1. 
By F. Altheim (Berlin, 1959), pp. 388-90; R.N. Frye, “Additional Notes on the Early 
Coinage of Transoxania,” ANSMN 4 (1950), p. 113; Frye and W. B. Henning, “Ad- 
ditional Notes... II,” ANSMN 7 (1957), p. 237. 

2 E. Herzfeld, Kushano-Sassanian Coins (Calcutta, 1930), provided the first sys- 
tematic arrangement and chronology (a.D. 226-351) of the coins. The analysis of 
A. D. H. Bivar, “The Kushano-Sassanian Coin Series,” JNSI 1956, pp. 13-42, agrees. 
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Ardašīr I Šāhānšāh (224-241) may have defeated an army of Vasudeva 
I or II in the process of unifying the former Parthian empire; the western- 
most portion of the Kushan realm apparently became subject to him.’ 
The remainder split into at least two kingdoms, with centers at Balkh 
and Peshawar. In the southern kingdom, the “Murunda” rulers con- 
tinued to model their gold coins on Vasudeva I’s prototypes. They 
depicted themselves in his dress and stance and placed his symbol on 
the reverse. The reverse types remained those of Siva and of Ardoxš, 
the ancient Iranian goddess of good fortune; but the latter now was 
shown seated. Vasiska II, Kaniska III, and Vasudeva III maintained 
the title “king of kings, Kushan.” But their orientation must have been 
more toward India than Kušān, especially after the eventual loss of 
Peshawar to the Sasanians. It was in northern India that their coin 
designs exerted greatest influence.? 

In Balkh Vasudeva II also called himself “king of kings, Kushan” 
and imitated Vasudeva I’s types. But the flan of his coins gradually 
spread, while the figures of the king and of Siva (the sole reverse type) 
became thicker and coarser. While Vasudeva I’s symbol remained on 
the reverse, new devices appeared on the obverse. The first was the 
triratna by the king’s left hand; then a swastika and dot were added 
between his legs and the three-dot cintāmaņi symbol under his left 


See also his account in G. Hambly, Central Asia (London, 1969), pp. 49-62. By 
contrast, R. Göbl, “Die Münzprägung der Kušān, von Vima Kadphises bis Bahram 
IV,” Finanzgeschichte der Antike, by F. Altheim and R. Stiehl (Frankfurt am Main, 
1957), pp. 173-256; “Eine neuerworbene Sammlung mittelasiatischer Münzen,” 
Jb BernHistMus 1965-1966, pp. 185-223 and Dokumente zur Geschichte der iranischen 
Hunnen in Baktrien und Indien 4 vols. (Wiesbaden, 1967) and V. Lukonin date the 
coins 356-99 and 367-440 respectively, thus at the erosion of Sasanian power in the 
east. See V. Lukonin, “Kushano-Sasanidskie Monety,” Epigr Vostok 1967, pp. 16-33. 

3 See the accounts of Agathangelos and Pseudo-Moses of Khorene: V. Langlois, 
Collection des historiens anciens et modernes de V Arménie (Paris, 1869), Vol. 1, pp. 115— 
6, Vol. 2, pp. 115-7 respectively. The Ecclesiastical History of Adiabene is in harmony; 
see J. Markwart, A Catalogue of the Provincial Capitals of Erānšahr (Rome, 1931), 
p. 81. 

4 See, for example, Göbl, “Münzprägung der Kušān,” and "Vāsiška II, ein bisher 
unbekannter König der späteren Ku$än,” Anzeiger der phil.-hist. Klasse der Öster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 1965, pp. 283-300; L. Bachhofer, “Herrscher 
und Münzen der späten Kushänas,” JAOS 1936, pp. 429-39. 
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arm.5 The later coins sometimes bear the mint mark B; the full spelling, 
BAXLO, occurs on Kushano-Sasanian coins. Mint designations may also 
be present on southern coins; instead of the triratna, issues sometimes 
bear an aksara in Brahmi, e.g., ha, pa, li.® 

Ardašīr Šāhānšāh appointed three of his sons to eastern kingships. 
Ardašīr Kirmānšāh, replacing the native dynast, protected the southerly 
approaches to Pars. Ardašīr Sagānšāh administered the southeast pro- 
vinces up to the Indus. Ardašīr Marwšāh ruled at Marw, henceforth 
the pivot of Sasanian power in Khorasan (the lands east of the Mur- 
ghäb, especially Kušān).” His power may originally have been confined 
to Marw, Marw i Röd, and the Gözgän region. Extension of Sasanian 
rule, and perhaps political dictates, then led to elevation of his title to 
wuzurg Kusansah.8 The initiation of the Kushano-Sasanian coinage 
followed. 

Ardašīr Kušānšāh issued copper only; in fineness of detail, the coins 
compare with those of Hormizd. Considering the changes in the crowns 
of other third-century governors, one need not assume two Ardašīrs. 
No. 1 presents his bust adorned with a Sasanian prince’s cap in the 
figure of a bird. Although the figure is indistinct, presumably the 
varayna hawk or eagle is intended, as on later Sasanian caps and crowns. 
The reverse presents an investiture scene in honor of Ardašīr's accession. 


5 The significance of the latter element remains uncertain; later it occurs on an 
imperial drahm of Wahräm II: Göbl, Sasanidische Numismatik (Braunschweig, 1968), 
no. 56; Herzfeld, Kushano-Sassanian Coins, no. 26. For the development of this 
series, compare CII V.1; Bivar, “Kushano-Sassanian Coin Series,” no. 1; G. Bataille, 
“Notes sur la numismatique des Koushans et des Koushan-Shahs sassanides,” 
Arethuse 5 (1928), no. 6; R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum, 
Lahore 1 (Oxford, 1914), nos. 238-9; Göbl, “Münzprägung der Kušān,” nos. 318- 
319; Bataille, “Notes,” no. 7; V. A. Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Mu- 
seum, Calcutta 1 (Oxford, 1906), pl. VII. 

6 See A. Cunningham, “Coins of the Later Indo-Scythians,” NC 1893, pp. 119—20, 
124. 

7 The princes are named in Sapir I’s Ka‘ba-ye Zardēšt inscription (SKZ), Middle 
Persian 28 / Parthian 23 / Greek 55. See M. Sprengling, Third Century Iran, Sapor 
and Kartir (Chicago, 1953); W. B. Henning, “Notes on the Great Inscription of 
Sapir I,” Prof. Jackson Memorial Volume (Bombay, 1954), pp. 40-54. 

8 Unless "Marwšāh” is simply an abbreviated title. Ibn Khordadhbih included 
the wuzurg Kušānšāh among the 32 kings recognized by Ardašīr I: E. Herzfeld, 
Paikuli 1 (Berlin, 1924), pp. 45-6. 
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The king raises his right hand, in a gesture of reverence, to the goddess 
Anähid. It is particularly unfortunate that the obverse inscription is 
illegible; the reverse bears the abbreviated title °rthštr MLK’, “Ardašír 
šāh.” 

Ardašīr later assumed a new, kingly crown, perhaps marking the 
elevation of his title. The new crown consisted of four palmettes 
mounted with pearls. The latter element, perhaps already present 
on type no. 1, remained a distinctive motif on Kušānšāh crowns. His 
title is fully expressed and begins with the standard epithets of 
the Sasanian kings: mzdysn bgy *rthštr RB’ ën MLK’, “the Mazda- 
worshipping lord Ardaßir, Great King of Kušān.” The reverse is inspired 
by the contemporary "Muruņda” reverse of the seated Ardoxš; here, 
however, it is the god Ohrmazd who sits enthroned and framed by 
a Sasanian arch.® 
_ The length of Ardašīr's reign is uncertain. Still in the lifetime of 
Ardašīr I Šāhānšāh, his brother Pērēz succeeded him. It is likely that 
“prince Pérdz”! governed until his brother Säpür’s coronation as Šā- 
hānšāh in 242. Toward the end of his rule, the apostle Mani made his 
two-year sojourn (240-241) in the Sagānšāh's lands. It seems doubtful 
that Mani and Pērēz could have met at this time. If the prince was 
eventually converted, it was probably at his return to Šāpūr's court 
and perhaps under the influence of another brother, Mihršāh. Peröz 
may then have introduced Mani to Sapir. 

Peröz issued one silver and three copper types. No. 1, his silver piece, 
shows his crown clearly as a fluted band surmounted by pearls. His 
full title also occurs on the obverse. The reverse depicts his investiture. 
The god Ohrmazd, wearing his unmistakeable crown, sits enthroned 
in the pose of the seated Zeus derived from Great Kushan coins. The 
prince, in an adaptation of the Vasudeva pose, worships him at a Kushan 
“hourglass” altar. Ohrmazd is designated bwlz’wndy yzty, “exalted god,” 


9 Ardašīr may possibly have issued a third type with a reverse of stepped fire 
altar and bust (Herzfeld, Kushano-Sassanian Coins, no. 1), but H. H. Wilson’s 
drawing (Ariana Antigua [London, 1841], pl. 17, no. 12 and p. 403, no. 37) is un- 
certain. Otherwise the example is Pērēz 1.3. 

10 He is mentioned in SKZ 26/21/49 and possibly in Narseh’s Paikuli inscription, 
Parthian 14 (Herzfeld, Paikuli, p. 101). On Pērēz see Herzfeld, Kushano-Sassanian 
Coins, p. 33; S. H. Taqizadeh, “The Early Sassanians,” BSOAS 1943, p. 15. 
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the prince "Pērēz šāh.” The coin skillfully presents a Sasanian theme 
through Kushan motifs. 

Peröz’s coinage did not borrow, as did Ardašīr's, only the motif of the 
seated deity. Three reverse types, all new (disregarding the ambiguous 
example mentioned above, note nine), are found on the copper. No. 2, 
with the image of Siva and the bull Nandi, reproduces the common 
reverse of Great Kushan and contemporary, late Kushan gold. The 
second motif is Sasanian. No. 3 shows a fire altar, stepped at both base 
and top, bearing a frontal bust. The altar most closely resembles those 
on the coins of Ardašīr I Šāhānšāh. The bust, representing either Xwarra 
(the king’s Fortune personified) or Adur (the god Fire), is not shown on 
imperial Sasanian coins until the reign of Hormizd II (303-309). No. 4 
portrays a variation of this theme. The altar is Kushan, with a small 
base and a narrow, echinus-shaped top. The bust, now wearing a head- 
dress, shows the face in left profile. It also has arms, which hold diadem 
and staff. Bivar discerned traces of a reverse inscription, possibly in 
Bactrian script. One would expect the phrase “exalted god” in Middle 
Persian script, which the other types with this reverse (e.g., Hormizd 
I.11) bear. The examples of Peröz 2 and 3, if they did bear inscriptions, 
have lost them from wear. 

Sapir I Šāhānšāh, during his period of co-regency with his father 
(240-41), campaigned on the northern frontier and extended Sasanian 
rule as far as Khwarizm." In 242 he was sole ruler and preparing to 
go to war with the Roman empire. It was probably at this time that he 
appointed his son Wahräm as Gēlānšāh to secure the northern mountain 
regions and Hormizd as governor of Khorasan, Le, as Kušānšāh.? 
Hormizd's tenure in this office lasted 10 years. In 253, whether before 
or after his recall to court, disorders in Khorasan briefly distracted 


11 Eduard Sachau, Die Chronik von Arbela (Berlin, 1915), pp. 35-64; W. B. Hen- 
ning, “The Choresmian Documents,” Asia Major 1965, pp. 168-70. Sapir is 
advertised as Ardašīr's heir on imperial coins: Göbl, Sasanidische Numismatik, 
nos. 19-20, 34. 

12 Wahräm: SKZ 25/20/47. Hormizd: al-Tha ‘alibi, Histoire des rois des perses 
(Paris, 1900), pp. 495-6; al-Tabari, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der 
Sasaniden (Leiden, 1879), pp. 31-2. Perhaps the Ardašīr appointed Nēd-Ardašī- 
ragansah, “King of Adiabene,” was the former Marwšāh or the former Saganšāh, 
neither of whom continued in his original office. 
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Säpür from his Mesopotamian campaign. Henceforth Hormizd remained 
in the west, serving as wuzurg Armēnānšāh, “Great King of Armenia.” 
His brother Wahram may then have combined the offices of Gēlānšāh 
and Kušānšāh. 

During Šāpūr's reign, Sasanian control of Khorāsān expanded dra- 
matically. Säpür’s Ka‘ba-ye Zardēšt inscription states that Kušānšahr, 
“the province of Kušān,” extended “up into Puškabūr (Peshawar) and 
up to the borders of Kāš (Kashgar), Sogd, and Šāš (Tashkent).”23 The 
Kushano-Sasanian coinage indicates that this expansion came largely 
in Hormizd I Kušānšāh's tenure. His issues are the most numerous and 
varied. Particularly striking is the gold scyphate series, comprising 
his types 1-6 distributed between a southern or western mint (perhaps 
Marw) and Balkh. 

No. 1 occurs in both gold and copper and closely imitates Vasudeva 
IPs gold. Hormizd wears Kushan dress and crown but is distinguished 
by his hair being bunched in Sasanian style. The copper version lacks 
space for most of the obverse and all the reverse inscription; the same 
is true of types 2-3. On no. 1, Hormizd’s title is written in cursive 
Bactrian script without the initial Sasanian epithets: UORMIZDO 
OOZORKO KOŠONO SAUO, “Hormizd, Great King of Kušān.” Cinta- 
mani, triratna, and swastika with dot all occur, but also the syllable pe 
or hi. This borrowing from the southern coinage perhaps indicates ex- 
tensive Sasanian occupation of Bämiän by 242, if not yet the taking of 
Peshawar. The reverse shows Siva with Nandi. The god, as on Pērēz's 
copper, wears Iranian trousers; he also adopts the title “exalted god” 
(OORZOOONDO IAZODO). 

The gold and copper of type 2 show Hormizd now in Iranian dress; 
his crown terminates in a lion protome. A nimbus still surrounds his 
head and the various obverse symbols remain. Siva’s hair is now long 
and bunched in Sasanian fashion. This issue is the first to contain a 
smaller gold denomination of 4.3 gm. as well as the larger piece. 

No. 3 differs from 2 only in the absence of pe or hi; it is the last gold 
issue to have a parallel in copper. Type 4 adds the opened (lotus?) 
flower element to the top of Hormizd’s crown; it projects beyond the 
nimbus. Both whole-weight and quarter (1.66 gm.) pieces occur. No. 9 


18 ŠKZ 4/3/5-6. 
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is represented only by a quarter piece; the sole change is the dropping 
of the king’s nimbus. 

Crowning Hormizd’s scyphate issues is no. 6, which announces his 
occupation of Balkh.t It differs from no. 5 in designating the mint as 
BOXLO and adopting the grandiloquent title of the king of Balkh: 
UORMOZDO OOZORKO KOSONO SAUONOSAUO, “Hormizd, Great 
King of Kings of Kušān.” Two other types, issued in the western part 
of his realm, celebrate this conquest. No. 7 is a light, silver drahm 
(3.7 gm.); its copper version differs in omitting the reverse inscription 
and abbreviating the obverse one. Hormizd’s bust is shown in Sasa- 
nian fashion; he wears the lion-protome crown with opened flower 
element. His new title is given in Middle Persian script: mzdysn bgy 
’whrmzdy RB’ kws’n MLK’n MLK’. The reverse adapts the investiture 
scene of Pér6z’s silver coin. Hormizd wears his proper crown and is 
given his expanded title; Ohrmazd is again called “exalted god.” An 
important addition is the mint designation: hlywy, "Harēw” (Herat). 
Hormizd is the last Kušānšāh to portray a full investiture scene on his 
coin. 

No. 8 was a gold coin but distinguished from the scyphates by its 
light weight (7.19 g.), as well as by its purely Sasanian style. The 
obverse duplicates that of no. 7. The reverse repeats the full obverse 
inscription and adds the mint: mlwy, “Marw.” The investiture scene 
depicts Hormizd and the god Mihr flanking and facing a slender fire 
altar (the type common on imperial coins from Sapir I on). This motif 
is not only unique in Kushano-Sasanian coinage; it was the prototype 
for a unique issue of Hormizd as Šāhānšāh (272-273). The only major 
difference in the imperial issue is the essential change in crowns.! 

Issues 6-8 are the culmination of Hormizd’s coinage. One is tempted 
to think that his adoption of the title Kušānšāhānšāh aroused Säpür’s 


14 Perhaps by this time Hormizd had already earned his epithet néw, “the brave,” 
See al-Tabari, Geschichte, p. 43; W. B. Henning, “The Great Inscription of Sapir I,” 
BSOAS 1937-1939, p. 848. The Kärnämag i Ardasir i Pābagān (KAP, ed. E. K. 
Antia, Bombay, 1900), X VIII.22, recalls Hormizd’s authority in the east. 

15 Göbl, Sasanidische Numismatik no. 36. Hormizd issued a complementary type 
showing Anähid (no. 38), which inspired a similar reverse of Wahräm II (nos. 68-70). 
These all contrast notably with the usual motif of the king and possibly his spiritual 
hangirb, “double,” turned away from the altar. 
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misgivings. He may have recalled his son in order both to employ his 
military skills in the Roman wars and to keep closer watch on a possibly 
restless heir. The remaining four coin types of Hormizd are all copper 
and designate him only as Great KuSansah; hence they are contemporary 
with most of the scyphates and their copper, nos. 1-5. Nos. 9-12 share 
a common obverse—the bust which was later reproduced, with greater 
skill, on the commemoratives 7 and 8. Three of the reverse types are 
familiar: no. 9 (= Pērōz 2) Siva and Nandi; no. 10 (= Pērēz 3) stepped fire 
altar with bust; no. 11 (= Pērēz 4) conical fire altar with armed bust. 
No. 12 is a cruder version of no. 10; the top and the bottom of the fire 
altar are each a single, massive plinth instead of being stepped. This 
wealth of copper types is never approached under any of the other 
Kušānšāhs. 

The disorders of a.D. 253, which required Šāpūr's personal attention, 
may have been generated by Hormizd's departure for the west. Šāpūr 
guickly settled matters in order to return to his Roman war the following 
year. Perhaps he assigned to Wahrām Gēlānšāh the government of 
Khorāsān, although this elder, less favored son is mentioned in ŠKZ 
only by the lesser title. In any case, Hormizd was succeeded by a 
Wahräm, who did not immediately mint in Balkh. Perhaps Toxäristän 
had rebelled and was only retaken after several years. That peace was 
restored and Sasanian control reinforced is indicated both by the 
Kushano-Sasanian coinage and the progress of the Manichaean mission 
in Khoräsän. During the governorships of Hormizd and Wahräm, electi 
such as Rāštīn at Mare established the Church’s presence along the main 
trade routes. Still during Mānīs lifetime, the teacher Mar Ammo con- 
ducted a mission at least as far as Gharchistän, perhaps farther. Mäni 
himself was intending to go to Kušān at the time of his imprisonment by 
Wahrām as Šāhānšāh. 

Wahrām I Kušānšāh, returning to the less exalted title, proceeded 
to issue the second series of scyphates plus one special gold issue. 


16 F, C. Andreas and W. B. Henning, Mitteliranische Manichaica aus Chinesisch- 
Turkestan 2 (Berlin, 1933), pp. 302 ff; 3 (1934), pp. 857—8 and note 5; W. B. Henning, 
«Waručān-Šāh," Journal of the Greater India Society 11 (Calcutta, 1944), pp. 85- 
90; and "Mani's Last Journey,” BSOAS 1942, pp. 941-53. 
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These types (nos. 1-9 plus 10) may be ordered as follows; dots in- 
dicate a change of crown: 


Mintmark Chronological Order 
hi (10) 
Ø 12405068 

BAXLO 3 7 9 


Wahräm’s scyphates, like Hormizd’s later ones, have a well-spread flan; 
their weight is definitely lower, about 7.8 gm. From the beginning, 
the iconography and the inscription are more coarsely rendered. The 
decline continues, but more rapidly in the southern or western mint 
than at Balkh. The inscription on the obverse runs (with some variations 
in the spelling): BOGO OROUORONO OOZORKO KOŠONOŠAUO, 
“Lord Wahräm, Great King of Kušān.” 

The mint mark hi seems to indicate a southern origin for the special 
issue, no. 10, which is probably roughly contemporary with Wahrām's 
early scyphates. Wahräm wears his early crown, a pearl-mounted 
circlet with an enlarged flower element above. The usual Kushan 
obverse symbols are omitted. Although the king stands in Vasudeva’s 
pose, his left hand grasps his sword hilt and not a trident. This motif 
could signify victoriousness in general? but the reverse renders it more 
specific. The image of Ardoxs enthroned is borrowed from the southern, 
late Kushan coinage; the goddess extends in her left hand, however, 
not the usual diadem, but the pointed crown of the Kushan King of 
Kings. This excellent propaganda piece would have served well to show 
the securing of Peshawar by the Sasanians. The date of that triumph 
within Sapir I’s reign is unknown, but one is tempted to assign Wah- 
ram I Šāhānšāh's victory over kings of the East to his tenure as Kušān- 
§ah.18 The coin could also have served as an investiture commemorative. 
In view of the coin’s importance, it is unexpected that the inscriptions 
should run off the flan; the obverse one, moreover, is reversed, to be 
read counterclockwise from the outside. The reverse probably read 
“exalted god” in proper, clockwise order. 


17 Compare the seal of Wahräm IV, former Kirmānšāh: A. D. H. Bivar, Catalogue 
of the Western Asiatic Seals in the British Museum, Stamp Seals II. The Sassanian 
Dynasty (London, 1969), BC 1, p. 56 and pl. 4. 

18 Mas“üdi, Les prairies dor 2 (Paris, 1873), p. 167. 
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On scyphate no. 1, Wahräm wears a crown similar in shape to that on 
no. 10, but the details appear differently. The crown is rendered as a 
fluted one. On the reverse, Siva has lost his nimbus but wears the royal 
diadem seen on the obverse and on no. 10; it floats up behind the head. 
On nos. 2-4, the crown is clearly shown as a double ring of pearls; its 
general outline and the opened flower again remain the same. No. 2 
replaces the triratna with a tulip-shaped tamga “device,” which is 
surmounted by a rosette of seven dots. The corresponding Balkh issue 
(no. 3) is more conservative. The king’s diadem ribbons have not yet 
been widened, as have those on no. 2; and the triratna remains. No. 4 
differs from no. 2 only in absence of the rosette. 

Scyphate no. 5 has usually been attributed to a second Wahram, 
because the king wears a new crown consisting of a circlet mounted with 
two ram’s-horns and the opened flower above them. But this criterion 
is insufficient. The Sasanian ram’s-horn headdress proclaimed the 
dynasty’s xwarra and would have been especially appropriate as a war 
crown. Thus Sapir II, or else one of his sons, wore a ram's-head crown 
at the siege of Amida.” This issue could indicate that Wahräm Kušānšāh 
was again on campaign. The coin’s details argue for a position in Wah- 
rim I’s series: The degeneration of the Siva-Nandi reverse is at an 
early stage. The king’s figure is not too gross nor the flower slightly 
enlarged, as in Wahräm’s later issues. The swastika is still present, 
although it has been transferred to above the tamga; the dot which for- 
merly accompanied the swastika is dropped. It is likely that Wahram 
I Kušānšāh wears this headgear, not only on his coins, but on a silver 
bowl now in the Hermitage. The king is shown mounted, slaying with 
his swoid the first of two boars charging from a thicket. The only vari- 
ation in the crown is that the opened flower is simplified to a closed 
flower as on later Kushano-Sasasian coins.” 


19 Ammianus Marcellinus 19.13. 

20 Herzfeld, Kushano-Sassanian Coins, p. 22; E. Porada, The Art of Ancient Iran 
(New York, 1965), fig. 117; V. Lukonin, Persia 2 (New York/Cleveland, 1967), no. 147. 
On another silver vessel, one is tempted to regard the royal lady wearing a pearl- 
adorned circlet with ram’s horns and a pomegranate instead of the opened flower 
as a Kušānbānbišn, “queen of Kušān:” Sasanian Silver. Late Antique and Early 
Mediaeval Arts of Luxury from Iran. (University of Michigan, Museum of Art, 
August-September 1967) (Ann Arbor, 1967), p. 101, no. 13. 
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On scyphate no. 6 Wahräm wears a serrated crown topped by a ring 
of pearls; the flower is slightly larger. The royal figure has become 
more thick and squat, while Siva’s face is dissolving. The swastika has 
disappeared. The development in Balkh (no. 8) is similar, as regards 
the king’s figure and the flower. Also, the royal diadem-ribbons are 
now about the same size as on the southern issues. But Siva’s face 
is still intact; and the friratna and swastika (although ıeversed) with dot 
remain. A key-shaped astral symbol is added above the iriratna. 
The much cruder no. 9 in the south again, has essentially the same 
symbol below the famga. It may represent the full moon, which, on 
third and fourth-century drahms, occurs conjoined with a crescent, 
located above the fire altar and opposite the sun disk. Wahram’s final 
scyphate issue is from Balkh (no. 9). As before, the degeneration of 
the design is slower than in the south. Siva’s figure is still easily recog- 
nizable, the king less gnome-like than on no. 8. His royal crown, how- 
ever, is somewhat corrupted. The /riratna at last gives way to the 
tamga, but the swastika with dot is retained. 

Wahrim’s copper, in contrast to Hormizd’s, is quite sparse. But a 
chronological order seems possible. No. 11, although much worn, shows 
the king’s bust apparently with his early crown; the inscription is un- 
certain. The motif of stepped fire altar with bust appears on the reverse. 
No. 12 depicts the king with the ram’s-horn crown of no. 5; his name 
is given in Middle Persian script. The reverse type is the conical fire 
altar with armed bust, which is continued on no. 13. The obverse of 
the latter shows the king with his later crown and manages to include 
the word “king” in the inscription. 

The great extent of the province Kusan seems to have been maintained 
during the brief reign of Hormizd I Sähänsäh (272-273). Renowned as 
a warrior, he reputedly defeated and exacted tribute from the people 
of Transoxania—perhaps when he was Kušānšāh. He is also said to have 
received tribute from Indians and the king of Kābul. One might 
speculate that Hormizd did not have the time or possibly the desire to 
appoint a new Kušānšāh. In any case, Wahräm soon succeeded as 
Šāhānšāh (273—276); little is known of his short rule, aside from his im- 


21 Al-Tha‘alibi, Histoire, p. 499; KAP XVIII.22. 
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prisoning Mani. He may have campaigned in Sagastan. A Kušānšāh 
is not attested for this time. 

In the period of Wahräm II Šāhānšāh (276-293), Sasanian family 
rivalries began to become acute. Wahräm appointed his brother Hor- 
mizd as governor of Khorasan, i.e., as Kušānšāh. The latter rebelled 
by 279, gathering Gel and Saka troops along with his own Kushans. 
Wahräm was forced to make an unfavorable peace with Rome in 283 
so that he might deal with eastern affairs. The revolt was apparently 
soon crushed. The king’s son Wahram was appointed Sagānšāh; the 
office of Kušānšāh must also have been filled—according to the Kushano- 
Sasanian coins, by Péroz II.» 

Only one coin type of Hormizd II Kušānšāh survives. The virtual 
ending of coinage in precious metals and the reduction of the copper may 
signify a curbing of the Kušānšāh's power. More importantly, the econ- 
omy of Kušān was probably achieving greater integration with that of 
the rest of the empire. Continuing a separate coin standard would be 
neither politically nor economically useful with Sasanian power so 
well established in Khorasan. Hormizd’s copper issue is in the style 
of Wahram 12-13 and has the same reverse. Hormizd II’s crown could 
be a conscious imitation of that of his brother, the Šāhānšāh. It consists 
of a pearl-adorned circlet mounted with a pair of wings and with the 
closed flower element on a standard. The reverse inscription remains as 
usual; the obverse bears: ’whlmzdy MLK’, “Hormizd, king.” 

Peröz II’s gold issue is apparently the last. This coin was, perhaps, 
essentially in the tradition of the special issues; like Wahräm 1.10, 
it carries the mint mark hi. But in fabric, design, and execution, it 
compares with the early scyphate issues. The king’s figure is well- 
proportioned, and the bands of his diadem are of the thinner form. 
Also all the symbolic elements are present; although, somewhat strangely, 
there are only six grenetis under the swastika. The king wears the 
crown which is clearer on the copper coins—a fluted circlet topped 


22 Providing D. J. Paruck correctly read skst’n on a drahm (“Observations on Five 
Sasanian Coins,” JNSI 1939, p. 67): the plate is indistinct. 

23 Al-Tha‘alibi, Histoire, p. 503; Herzfeld, Paikuli 1, p. 42; J. Marquart, Ērānšahr 
nach der Geographie des Ps. Moses Xorenac‘i (Berlin, 1901), p. 36. P&röz’ identity is 
uncertain, but Wahräm had a cousin of that name, son of Sapir Mēšūnšāh (SKZ 
26/21/51). 
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with a crescent and, as on Hormizd Il’s crown, the closed flower element 
on a standard. The neat inscription identifies him as BOGO PIRO- 
ZO OOZORKO KOSONOSAUO. The style of the reverse is also 
conservative. Siva ’s back hair is straight and his head enclosed in a 
nimbus. However he lacks the diadem found on all other gold issues. 
The usual inscription is present but poorly executed. 

Although Pērēz II Kušānšāh issued only two copper types, they show 
an important transition in the later coinage. No. 2 is the last Ku- 
shano-Sasanian issue to use the reverse motif of conical altar with armed 
bust and the last with inscriptions in Middle Persian script. The obverse 
has pylwcy š*, “Peröz, king;” the reverse has “exalted god.” The crown 
worn by Pērēz's bust is fluted; above it is a crescent, within which is the 
closed flower element. No. 3 carries a similar bust, but the king’s head 
is somewhat thicker. The obverse apparently also bore the first inscrip- 
tion in Bactrian script on Kushano-Sasanian copper; but only traces of 
it (probably *PIROZO) have been discerned. The anepigraphic reverse 
shows the massive fire altar with bust (= Hormizd I.10). 

Wahrām Sāhānšāh, attempting to succeed his father as Šāhānšāh, 
was defeated by his great-uncle Narseh. Whatever part the Kušānšāh 
may have played in the struggle of 293, he and the other eastern kings 
soon submitted to Narseh.* The subsequent fate of the Kušānšāh 
during Narseh’s troubled reign (293-302) is uncertain. The minting of 
imperial gold denars with the designation “Marw” may indicate a hiatus 
in this office. The situation in the east is likewise unclear for Hormizd 
II Sähänsäh’s reign (302-309): but this frontier seems to have remained 
stable through the first half of Säpür II Sähänsäh’s reign (309-379). 
In 327 the king was visited by “Slög, judge of Jäwed3äpür and Käbul;” 
hence Sasanian power still held in southern Ku$än.# The last of the 
Kušānšāhs, moreover, were still able to reach the Oxus. 


24 The Kušānšāh, Xwariznšāh, Pārdānšāh, and Makurānšāh are mentioned in the 
fragmentary conclusion of Narseh’s Paikuli inscription (Herzfeld, Paikuli 1, pp. 204- 
5). 

25 Herzfeld, Kushano-Sassanian Coins, p. 48, no. 28; A. D. Mordtmann, “Zur 
Pehlevi Münzkunde,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 1880, 
p. 43, no. 138. 

26 The visit was clearly in regnal year 18: Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum. 
Part III. Vol. II. Portfolio III: Minor Inscriptions of Kartir (London, 1963), pls. 85, 
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If one assumes a hiatus in the office of Kušānšāh for part of Narseh’s 
reign and perhaps all of Hormizd IT's, due to a fear of rebellion in Kho- 
räsän, then the last four Kušānšāhs all served Sapir II. But the first 
of these could belong to Hormizd II’s time. The copper of the anonymous 
governor is anepigraphic, a feature in contrast with the other late issues. 
The king’s bust is depicted with a tall, fluted crown; its close resem- 
blance to Narseh’s crown on the Šāhānšāh's Nagsh i Rustam relief 
might support the dating to Hormizd II’s reign.?” Use of the flower 
elements has come to an end. The reverse motif is the usual one for 
the later coins: the stepped fire altar with bust (= Wahräm I.11). The 
altar’s shaft is not widened, as it tends to be on the other issues. But only 
three specimens are available, and so this contrast remains of uncertain 
value for the chronology. 

The governor Kawād is the last to wear a princely crown; it bears a 
lion protome. He may have been a brother of Sapir II, holding officc 
during the latter’s minority. The obverse of his two types shows his 
bust and name, KOBODO. The reverse of no. 1 is the stepped altar with 
thickened shaft and the bust; that of no. 2 is the massive, unstepped 
altar and bust (= Peröz II. 3). 

The last Kušānšāhs, Hormizd III and Wahram II, ruled uatil about 
300. Their copper (only three specimens of these are published) shows 
them with modest headdresses. Hormizd wears a low, fluted circlet, 
Wahräm a plain one apparently surmounted by a ring of pearls. Hor- 
mizd’s reverse has the altar with narrow shaft and emphasizes the bust. 
Wahram’s altar has the thick shaft. The names are somewhat effaced 
(O...and... RONO) on the coins. But it must have been these two 
nobles who had their names inscribed in Bactrian script at the cave 
complex of Kara Tepe. First came bag Oromazd xwadčw, “Lord Hormizd, 
King.” Later bag Waraharan xwadēw made several visits, the first 
before 330, the last after 338 but before 368. 


87. Compare R.N. Frye, “The Persepolis Middle Persian Inscriptions from the Time 
of Shapur II,” Acta Orientalia 30 (Copenhagen, 1966), pp. 83-93. 

27 Fr. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs (Berlin, 1910), p. 84 and pl. IX; 
R. Ghirshman, Jran, Parthians and Sassanians (London, 1962), p. 176. 

28 The relative chronology of the two is certain. The absolute chronology arrived 
at by J. Harmatta is in harmony with the coinage: “The Bactrian Wall-Inscriptior.s 
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In the years 350-370, Khoräsän received a heavy influx of Chionite 
Huns and the frontier of direct Sasanian rule retreated toward Marw. 
There remained no function for a Kušānšāh. Henceforth Sasanian in- 
fluence in Kušān would be exercised through monetary subsidies and 
the threat of military action. In his bloody campaigns of 351-58, Sapir 
II apparently succeeded in enforcing the submission of the invading 
tribes, but his hold on their loyalty remained precarious.” It was 
probably in the course of these campaigns that Sapir minted gold 
dénars at Marw and issued the last Kushano-Sasanian coins. 

Säpür’s ordinary copper issue resembles the preceding ones. The 
obverse carries his bust (which varies considerably in quality, as does 
Kawäd’s) and name, SOBORO. The king wears his imperial crown. 
The fire altar on the reverse may have either the narrow or thick 
shaft. But Sapir also issued a unique type. The obverse of this is in- 
spired by the gold scyphates; the king stands in Vasudeva’s pose, wor- 
shipping at an altar and grasping a trident. Two of the old symbols 
are used, both of which had occurred on the last Balkh scyphate 
(Wahräm I.9). The cintämani is placed at the king’s left elbow, instead 
of at his armpit. The swastika (reversed) is between his right leg and 
the altar. A comparatively elaborate inscription is given: SOBORO 
KOSONO SAO, “Säpür Kušānšāh.” The reverse shows “the god 
Mihr” (BAGO MIIRO) enthroned, in three-quarter profile facing right. 

Type no. 2 suggests that Sapir had absorbed the term "Kušānšāh” 
into his own titulature and reduced the status of the governor at Marw. 
This office was certainly an ordinary governorship in the reign of Wahram 
V (420-438). When that king repulsed a Hephthalite invasion from the 
region of Marw, he established his brother Narseh, probably in that 
city, with the lesser title of marzbän ī Kusän, “margrave of Kušān.”% 


from Kara Tepe,” Buddiiskie peshchery Kara-Tepe v starom Termeze (Moscow, 1969), 
pp. 82-125; see nos. 17, 49-50, 52. 

29 Ammianus Marcellinus 17.5.1 and 19.2.3 seems to assume that Säpür’s Chionite 
allies in 359 are eastern, not Caucasus Huns. Elise Vartapat (Langlois, Collection 
des historiens 2, p. 195) indicates renewed disorders. According to Faustus of Byzance 
(Langlois, Collection 1, pp. 298-9), Balkh was independent and hostile in the 370’s— 
probably an indication of the Kidarite kingdom’s beginning. 

30 Al-Tha‘alibi, Histoire, p. 559; al-Tabari, Geschichte, p. 102; compare Marquart, 
Ērānšahr, p. 53. 
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The chief heirs of the Sasanian Kušānšāhs and their administration 
were the Kidarite dynasty in Toxäristän (ca. 375-440). To judge from 
surviving seals, Sasanian nobles and officials may have continued to 
govern under the new Chionite masters.®! "Farnwistāx, Kidarite prime 
minister” could be an Iranian dressing his hair in Chionite fashion. 
But “Sagolax, chief minister” is certainly Chionite.*? These and other 
officials not only hold Sasanian titles and offices but also wear Sasanian- 
inspired crowns. Farnwistäx’s is a type of palmate crown topped with 
pearls; Sagolax’s cap bears a perching bird holding a pearl in its beak. 
It is thus not surprising that the Kidarite dynasty, in its early years, 
issued crude gold scyphates inspired by Wahräm I Ku3än3äh’s latest 
issues. All examples carry the famga and lack the swastika and, usual- 
ly, the cintämani. The king’s crown has two shapes; either it bears a 
zigzag pattern and its top is smooth or it is palmate. Both have the 
closed flower element and two pairs of wide diadem-ribbons. On coins 
showing the former crown, a looping “figure-eight” device occurs 
beneath the tamga; coins with the palmate crown have a seven-dot rosette 
or a square or a “reverse question-mark” hook. The usual reverse 
motif is quite corrupt. The obverse inscription is often not entire; it is 
intended to be BAGO KIDARO OOZORO KOŠONO ŠO, “Lord Kidara, 
Great King of Kusän.”* 


81 OAXŠO I POGO BAGO, “Lord Wax3, son of Pög” (Corpus Inscriptionum Irani- 
carum II, 2) and OARAURANO SAUBABO, “Wahräm, satrap” (CII II, 4) wear Ki- 
darite crowns. Alternatively, they may have governed Chionites in western Ku3än 
for the Sasanians. 

32 FARNO[OIJSTAXO KEDAIRO UAZOROXTO (CII II, 5) and SAGOLAXO 
OAZORKA FORMALARO (CII II, 6). Compare the anonymous UAZOROXTO (CII 
II, 2), ASBAROBIDO “cavalry-commander” (CII II. 8), MALOLARO “cupbearer” 
(CII III, 5). See CII for literature. 

33 The hoard of Tepe Maranjan, dating to the reign of Sapir III, contained one 
example of Wahräm I no. 7: R. Curiel and D. Schlumberger, Trésors monétaires 
d’ Afghanistan (Paris, 1953), pl. XIII, 1. 

34 Crown A: Göbl, “Münzprägung der Kušān,” no. 341; Curiel and Schlumberger, 
Tresors pls. XIV, 5, XV, 1-2. Crown B: CII, VII, 4-5; Bivar, “Kushano-Sassanian 
Coin Series,” p. 15; Herzfeld, Kushano-Sassanian Coins, p. 47, no. 22; E. Babelon, 
Traité des monnaies grecques et romaines III. Monnaies orientales (Paris, 1933), 
no. 19; Curiel and Schlumberger, Trésors pls. XIII, 2, XIV, 1-4, XV, 3-5; specimens 
in ANS collection. Perhaps the popularity of the palmate crown among the Chio- 
nites is primarily due to the Kidaras. 
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Subsequent Kidarite issues follow the general Chionite custom and 
imitate the Sasanian silver drahm. The king depicted wears either a 
palmate crown or an imitation of a Sasanian imperial crown. The king’s 
own, smooth face is shown, not the bearded face of Wahräm which had 
remained on the scyphate issue. Perhaps a last vestige of the Sasanian 
Kušānšāhs, and certainly another example of the interaction between 
Iranians and Chionites in Kušān, is seen in the coins of “Wahräm, 
Kayanian” (kdy wlhl*nd). His face is shown bearded and his name given 
in Middle Persian script with a Sasanian epithet. His drahms are in 
Chionite style, and on the majority of issues he wears a Kidarite palmate 
crown. One issue, however, combines the palmate crown with two 
Sasanian ram’s horns, reminding one of Wahram I’s type 5. That issue 
and one bearing the simple palmate crown are also inscribed with pe, 
perhaps simply another reminiscence of the Kushano-Sasanian coinage.” 


TABLE I 


Synchronism of the Sasanian Kušānšāhs. 


Sähänsäh wuzurg Kušānšāh 


Ardagir I (224-241) Ardašīr (226—23 ?) 
Pērēz I (23 7-242) 

Šāpūr I (241-272) Hormizd I (242—253) 
Wahräm I (253-272/3) 

Hormizd I (272-273) 

Wahräm I (273-276) 2 

Wahräm II (276-293) Hormizd II (276-284) 
Peröz II (284-29 ?) 

Narseh (293-302) — H (29 ?-302) 

Hormizd IT (302-309) Anonymous (302-309) 


35 The palmate issues are: CII, VIII, 6; Bivar, “Kushano-Sassanian Coin Series,” 
no. 40; Göbl, Dokumente 1, Emm. 7-10; M. F. C. Martin, “Coins of Kidara and the 
Little Kushans,” JASB Num. Suppl. 47 (1937-1938), nos. 26-28, 30-36. The latter 
two issues are a) Bivar, “Kushano-Sassanian Coin Series,” no. 39; Göbl, Dokumente 1, 
Emm. 5; Martin, “Coins of Kidara,” nos. 22-24; and b) C/I, VIII, 5; Göbl, Doku- 
mente, Emm. 6; Martin, “Coins of Kidara,” no. 29. 
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Säpür II 
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(309-379)  Kawad (ca. 310-320) 


Hormizd III (ca. 320-325) 
Wahräm II (ca. 325-347) 


Sapir II (351-359) 
Šāhānšāh 


TABLE II 


The Kushano-Sasanian Issues 


Ardašīr 1. 
2. 


Peröz I 1. 


Hormizd I E 


Æ Bivar, JNSI 1956, 19. 

ZE CII IX, 2-3; Bivar, JNSI, 22; Herzfeld 3; Göbl, 
“Neuerworbene,” 489; Bataille 5; Wilson XVII, 14; 
ANS (PLATE XXIII, 1). 

A CII VIII, 1 (PLATE XXIII, 2); Bivar, JNSI, 16; 
Herzfeld 5; Bataille 8; Babelon 11,12; Paruck, D.J. 
Sāsānian Coins (Bombay, 1924) 98. 


. ZE Bivar, JNSI, 20; Göbl, “Neuerworbene,” 496; 


Bataille 5. 


. Æ Herzfeld 6; (Herzfeld 1%); Paruck 274. 
. Æ Bivar, JNSI, 33. 


A CII V,2; Bivar, JNSI 2; Göbl, “Münzprägung,” 
320; Bataille 9. 

/E CII IX,4; Bivar, JNSI, 23; Herzfeld 16; Bataille 
18; ANS (PLATE XXIII, 3). 


. A Half weight: Cunningham IV,4; Full weight: 


CII V,3; Bivar JNSI, 3; Herzfeld 15; Göbl, “Münz- 
pragung,” 323-324; Bataille 10; Cunningham IV,3; 
Smith 13; Wilson XX,240; ANS (PLATE XXIII, 4). 
ZE CII IX,6; Bivar, JNSI, 24a; Göbl, “Neuerwor- 
bene,” 492, 497; Bataille 12; ANS (PLATE XXIII, 5). 


. A Herzfeld9; Gobl, “Münzprägung,” 321-322, 325, 327. 


Æ CII IX,5; (Bivar, JNSI 247); Herzfeld 16; ANS 
(PLATE XXIII, 6). 


. A Quarter weight: Göbl, “Münzprägung,” 326; 


Whole weight: CII V,4; Bivar, JNSI, 4; Göbl, 
“Münzprägung,” 328. 
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. ACIIV,5;Bivar, JNSI,5; Gobl, “Miinzpragung,” 331. 
A CII V,6; Bivar, JNSI, 6; Göbl, “Münzprägung,” 


329-330; Bataille 11; ANS (PLATE XXIII, 7). 


„R CII VII, 2 (PLATE XXIII, 8); Bivar, JNSI 17; 


Herzfeld 11. 

Æ CII IX,8-9; Bivar, JNSI, 26; Herzfeld 12; Gobl, 
“Neuerworbene,” 545; Bataille 13; Paruck 180; ANS 
(PLATE XXIII, 9, 10). 


. X CII VIIL3 (PLATE XXIII, 11); Bivar, JNST, 18; 


Herzfeld 10; Cunningham IV,2. 


. Æ CII IX,7; Bivar, JNSI, 25; Herzfeld 13; Göbl, 


“Neuerworbene,” 512; Bataille 14; Cunningham XIV, 
6; Paruck 183; ANS. 


. Æ CII IV,9; Bivar, JNSI, 35; Herzfeld 17. 
. Æ CII X,1-3; Bivar, JNSI, 27; Herzfeld 14; Göbl, 


“Neuerworbene,” 526; Cunningham XIV,7; Paruck 
184-186; Smith XXIV,3; ANS. 


. Æ Paruck 182; ANS. 
Wahram I 1. 


A CII VI,2; Bivar, JNSI, 7. 


2. A CII VI,6 (PLATE XXIII, 12); Bivar, JNSI, 11; 


Göbl, “Münzprägung,” 336. 


A CII VLA (Prate XXIII, 13); Bivar, JNSI, 9; 


Herzfeld 7; Göbl, “Münzprägung,” 333-334; Cun- 
ningham IV,12. 


. A Bataille 17. 
. X CII VIL2 (PLATE XXIV, 1); Bivar, JNSI, 13; 


Göbl, “Münzprägung,” 337; Cunningham IV.15. 


. X CII VI,5 (PLATE XXIV, 2); Bivar, JNST, 10; Gobl, 


“Münzprägung,” 338-339; Wilson XX,241; Curiel 
and Schlumberger XIII.1. 


. A CII VI,3 (PLATE XXIV, 3); Bivar, JNSI, 8; Göbl, 


“Münzprägung,” 332. 


. X CI VII,3; Bivar, JNSI, 14; Göbl, “Münzprä- 


gung,” 340; Bataille 16; Cunningham IV,13; ANS. 


. A CII VII,1; Bivar, JNSI, 12; Göbl, “Münzprä- 


gung,” 335. 
A CIT VIII,4 (PLATE XXIV, 4); Bivar, JNSI, 47. 
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11. 
12. 


13. 


Hormizd II 1. 


Peröz II 1. 
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Æ Bivar, JNSI, 38; ANS. 

Æ CII X,9-10; Bivar, JNSI, 31; Herzfeld 19; Ba- 
taille 15; Cunningham IV,16—17; Paruck 331-332. 
A CII X,7-8 (PLATE XXIV, 5); Bivar, JNSI, 30; 
Herzfeld 8; Cunningham IV,14; ANS. 

Æ CII Sp (PLATE XXIV, 6); Bivar, JNSI, 29; 
Herzfeld 24; Gobl, “Neuerworbene,” 552; Paruck, 187- 
189; Smith XXIV, 4; ANS. 

Al CII VI,1; G6bl, Dokumente Vol. 3, Taf. 3, VII,1. 


2. Æ CIT X,4-5 (PLATE XXIV, 7); Bivar, JNSI, 28; 


Anonymous 1. 


Kawad 1. 


Hormizd III 1. 


Wahräm II 1, 
Sapir II 1. 


Šāhānšāh 


Herzfeld 31; Göbl, “Neuerworbene,” 548; Bataille 23; 
Paruck 191—193; ANS. 


, Æ Bivar, JNSI, 37; Göbl, "Neuerworbene,” 480; 


Bataille 22; Paruck 190; Smith XXIV,7. 

Æ Herzfeld 27; Babelon LVIII,6; ANS (PLATE 
XXIV, 8). 

A Bivar, JNSI, 36; Cunningham IV.8; Paruck 181; 
Babelon XLIII,13—14; Wilson XVII, 16; ANS (PLATE 
XXIV, 9). 


. Æ Göbl, “Neuerworbene,” 463, 465; Bataille 20-21; 


Smith XXIV.5; Wilson XVII,19; ANS. 

A CII IV,10; Bivar, JNSI, 38; Göbl, “Neuerwor- 
bene,” 478. 

Æ CII IV,8; Bivar, JNSI, 34. 

Æ (a) Babelon LIV,19-20; ANS (PLATE XXIV, 10). 
(b) CII IV,7; Bivar, JNSI, 32; Cunningham IV,9; 
Wilson XVII,13, 


. Æ CII IX,1 (PLATE XXIV, 11); Bivar, JNSI, 21; 


Herzfeld 2; Göbl. “Neuerworbene,” 495; ANS. 


The inventory of Kushano-Sasanian coin-types is not yet completed. 
For example, the collection of the National Museum of Afghanistan, 
Kabul, which is currently under study, contains a number of badly 
worn bronzes. These furnish additional variations in the shape of the 
Sasanian fire-altar and variant crowns. Thus it may be expected that 
more governors will find their proper places in the chronology, most 
probably within the period a.p. 293-351. | 
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